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treaty between the two nations, so that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two governments which can 
not be adjusted by diplomacy shall be referred to arbi- 
tration." 

This is a matter of much encouragement and it is more 
to rejoice over than the building of cities or the discovery 
of mines. 

The present condition of Europe is enough to convince 
us that war does not produce a lasting peace, for the 
menace of great armies is a constant source of suspicious 
imitation and a provocative to deadly conflict. 

In contrast with this condition we would cite the his- 
toric precedent of Pennsylvania. Says another : " The 
security and quiet of Pennsylvania was not a transient 
freedom from war, such as might accidentally happen to 
any nation, but she continued to enjoy it for more than 
seventy years and subsisted in the midst of six Indian 
nations without so much as a militia for her defence." 

Says Clarkson in his life of William Penn, " The Penn- 
sylvanians became armed though without arms ; they be- 
came strong though without strength. They became safe, 
without the ordinary means of safety. The constable's 
staff was the only instrument of authority amongst them 
for the greater part of a century ; and never, during the 
administration of Penn, or that of his proper successors, 
was there a quarrel or a war." What an argument for, 
and illustration of the efficacy of disarmament ! 

The more we study the subject in every light, the more 
we are persuaded that, reason and Christianity guiding 
its conclusions, history and the highest philosophy of 
government, must condemn the practice of war. As we 
contemplate the long train of evils which it entails upon 
the race, of arson and plunder, of rape and murder, of 
every immorality of which the ungoverned nature of man 
is capable, leaving want and widowhood, orphanage and 
imbecility in its path, unfitting men for the pursuits of 
peace and the enjoyment of domestic happiness, crippling 
not only the body, but all the resources of the nation's 
life, we are resolved to seek peace and promote it on 
earth. 

Says Lord Clarendon in his essays : 

" War introduces and propagates opinions and prac- 
tices as much against heaven as against earth ; it lays our 
natures and manners as waste as our gardens and our hab- 
itations ; and we can as easily preserve the beauty of the 
one as the integrity of the other, under the cursed juris- 
diction of drums and trumpets." 

We hail the signs of the times, we set before you this 
long list of treaties which plead for continued arbitration. 
We unfurl our flag bordered with white, the emblem of 
the pacific spirit of the nation and we gladly greet the 
gracious comity which extends a life signal to us. We 
behold these Peace Congresses, assembling in the centre 
of the world's progress and power, and we believe in per- 
sistent hope, which shall work on 

" Till the war drum throbs no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 

" Then the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth 
Shall slumber, lapt in universal law." 



We bid you then God speed. Let the echo of the 
angels' song fill the earth and skies : ' ' Peace on earth, good 
will toward men." May the sweet blessing of Peace rest 
upon our assembly to-day and may we rise from our delib- 
erations animated by the spirit of that hymn which says : 

" Live for those who love you 
For those who know you true ; 
For the heaven that bends above you 
And waits your coming too. 

" For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that you can do." 



CUSTOMS TAKIFFS AND PEACE. 

History has repeatedly imparted the lesson that peace 
may be destroyed by the imposition of taxes when en- 
acted without the consent of the people, also, that it may 
be promoted by a reciprocal Customs Tariff between 
various countries. 

The tax on tea demanded by Great Britain of her 
American Colonies furnished a striking example of the 
former conditions, inasmuch as the resistance to it was 
the forerunner of our war of independence which was, 
moreover, essentially a war to secure freedom of market. 

In a similar way a tax on salt during the reign of 
Louis the XVI. helped to mature the deep discontent 
which ended in the French revolution with its attendant 
bloodshed and misery. 

At a later date Napoleon undertook to direct the trade 
of Europe, and on that broke his power. He made Russia 
at the treaty of Tilsit agree to what he called the Con- 
tinental System. This was a blow at English commerce 
and led to English efforts in Russia to break the treaty. 
Practically it was violated. Then Napoleon, in the utter 
selfishness of his purpose and with his usual disdain of 
evil consequences to others, felt compelled to invade 
Russia. 

The Russian army was at first under an English 
general and was practically directed by Englishmen 
throughout. One cannot say exactly that tariff, in our 
present sense of the word, led to this war, but it is un- 
deniable that struggle for freedom of trade did. 

More modern times have given examples of the peace- 
ful influence of a Customs Union between different govern- 
ments. 

The Zollverein starting in the year 1819 by the union with 
Prussia, in its customs tariff, of a few of the minor 
neighboring States and then gradually enlarging its circle, 
till it finally included all the various German govern- 
ments, greatly helped to maintain peace between them for 
more than forty years, though jealousy of each other 
existed. Unfortunately, however, as we have to re- 
member, in 1866 under the lead of Bismarck, the great 
wave of unity which swept over the German people forced 
a war on several of the governments in order to effect a 
political union, which resulted finally.in the establishment 
of a German Empire. 

While thus certainly the Customs Union had proved 
impotent to prevent a clash of arms after so long a reign 
of peace the grounds for its interruption were so excep- 
tional as not entirely to negative through this example 
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the correctness of the axiom that a Customs Union 
makes for peace. A passionate aspiration for unity at 
all costs had filled the heart of a great portion of the 
German people and its final accomplishment now bids 
fair, nay, is likely to ensure lasting peace among them. 

The Zollverein had given the first impetus to German 
unity and it may properly be credited with largely help- 
ing to bring about the present status of assured internal 
peace. Had the Zollverein of that period embraced 
Austria it is quite likely that there would have been no 
war and no Sadowa to cast again a shadow on the history 
of the past relations of the two peoples. The closer 
union would have been likely to suggest other means for 
arriving at the end sought by Prussia. But happily at the 
present time Austria is included in the Zollverein. 

It will be recalled that on the occasion of the renewal 
of the so-called" Dreibund " (the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria and Italy), a Customs Union was 
formed under the old name of "Zollverein" which 
extended even to Switzerland and Belgium. The in- 
creased strength given to this political alliance by the 
removal of any discrimination in duties exacted by these 
countries from each other, can hardly be measured. 

The European peace has now been maintained for 
more than twenty-three years and the Triple Alliance 
reinforced by a Customs Union must certainly be credited 
in a measure with its duration and with such hopefulness 
as there is for its continuance, in spite of the enormous 
armament existing. 

But another factor has quite recently come into play 
for a further promise of the maintenance of European 
peace. We refer to the news the cable has brought us 
within a few days of the conclusion of a customs treaty 
between Russia and Germany. Such a treaty cements 
the material interests of the two peoples, facilitates 
contact and other intercourse between them, begets 
friendly private relations and tends to dissipate the exist- 
ing ignorance in Russia of the physical, mental and moral 
power of Germany, as well as the ignorance in Germany 
of the power for good and evil of Russia. The reciprocal 
knowledge is also conducive to peace. And in curbing 
the spirit of attack on Germany, unhappily now existing 
in France, this treaty is of still greater importance, as 
France had but very recently been coquetting with Rus- 
sia in a most demonstrative manner for the evident sole 
purpose of drawing to herself the possible co-operation 
of Russia in her expected future war against Germany. 
Chancellor von Caprivi, in the course of the debate now 
going on in the Reichstag on the treaty said: "We 
do not care for martial glory. The only fame we desire is 
that of having solved problems concerning the social and 
intellectual improvement of the people, enabling nations 
to live together peaceably, and preparing the way for the 
possible binding together in the future of a larger group 
of nations in a great common economic policy." 

This Customs Union seems to furnish the evidence that 
such co-operation cannot be obtained, and if such a union 
lasts a reasonable length of time it would not be an Uto- 
pian view to regard it as a forerunner of a partial Euro- 
pean disarmament. The burden of standing armies in 
Italy, Germany and Russia is so great that the people are 
staggering under it, and economists have figures at their 
command to prove that the taxation for maintaining the 
standing armies, when compared to the prices of food in 
these countries is so great as to render the long duration 



of such armaments, from this cause alone, next to impos- 
sible. Let us indulge the hope that for all the reasons 
named, material though they be in their character, as long 
as no higher incentives exist for a change, a partial Euro- 
pean disarmament may not be deferred to a distant 
future. As regards the United States we must acknowl- 
edge that we are apt to disregard the fact of our belong- 
ing to the family of nations ; for, we do not hesitate to es- 
tablish a tariff, like the one under which we are living at 
the present time, which arouses the deepest feeling against 
us in other countries and inflicts great industrial injury on 
many of their inhabitants. Under the McKinley Bill we 
enjoy the unenviable distinction of putting higher duties 
on the products of other nations than any other civil- 
ized country. We thus outrank in this respect even 
Russia, Spain and Turkey. We are powerful, rich in 
means, resources and ability, and possess the advantage 
of an almost unattackable geographical position so that we 
are apt to become indifferent to such ill feelings as have 
been engendered by our endeavoring to shut the door 
against the industry of other nations We enacted these 
laws of course in no spirit of antagonism against any one, 
only meaning, mistakenly as we deem it, thereby to fur- 
ther our own interest. It is, however, realized at the 
present time that we went too far in thus legislating. 

Every " tariff," in the minds of many, partakes more or 
less of that quality which its name indicates by deriva- 
tion. 

When a band of freebooters in " Tarifa" in the Straits of 
Gibraltar levied taxes on all merchandise passing through 
this was naturally called robbery. We need hardly pro- 
test that our motives for tariffs deserve no such charac- 
terization, but we cannot think those people quite unrea- 
sonable in their animadversions who are really seriously 
injured by the McKinley Bill, be they at home or abroad. 

It is impossible to establish a tariff that will not work 
to the injury of some people, abroad or at home, and 
until free trade exists, to which we are evidently tending 
by slow stages, the imperfection inherent in all tariff 
legislation cannot help begetting ill feeling in some quar- 
ters at home or abroad. At the present time we are 
however lessening the ill feeling existing in foreign lands, 
as Congress by instruction of an overwhelming majority 
of the people is now engaged in the task of framing a 
tariff bill which reduces the duties considerably. When 
this shall have been accomplished, our relations with other 
nations will be more friendly and harmonious, not to speak 
of the material advantage accruing to ourselves from the 
change. 

The McKinley Bill had, however, one feature of a 
beneficent character with which it must be credited. It 
established the principle of reciprocity and however in- 
sufficient for the purpose its provisions were, as far as it 
went the bill must have strengthened the relation between 
the countries concerned. The new tariff now preparing 
will, we trust, finally improve upon the previous attempt at 
reciprocity. The beneficent result of the principle is well 
illustrated in our own country in the existing relations 
between the people of its Northern and Southern sections 
who exchange their respective products with unrestricted 
freedom. In spite of the terrible war which has done so 
much to estrange them from each other, the intercourse is 
now most friendly and reconciliation has been greatly 
helped by the vast extent of trade between them. 

It may be argued that free trade between the two 
sections existed already before the war, and that yet it 
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did not prevent the conflict. In thus controverting the 
general proposition in question, it should be remembered 
that this was a contest begun on the one side on behalf 
of slavery and carried on by the other with the deter- 
mination finally reached, that it should be abolished. 

In this struggle every peaceful influence had been 
swept away by the passionate adherence on the part of 
the South to their unfortunate institution and thus the 
good offices of free trade were nullified. 

Free trade alone cannot of course prevent war but that 
it works powerfully for the maintenance of peace cannot 
be questioned. 

The Wilson Bill or a similar measure now preparing 
will exercise a kindred beneficent influence throughout 
the world, but we are not likely to stop here. Our com- 
merce is destined in the course of time to be as free to all 
the nations of the world as the steadily improving means 
of transportation can make it. In its wake, peace should 
follow. B. S. 

February 28, 1894. 



TRUE AMERICANISM. 

There is a great deal of good sense, said and hinted at, 
in the letter recently sent by Mr. Roosevelt, of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, to the American Citizen, 
a paper published in opposition to the A. P. A. There 
are certain evils of a very grave character coming from 
abroad which we should strenuously guard against in the 
right way, but the Shiboleth, " America for Americans", 
in the way in which it is often uttered, is as unpatriotic 
and as un-American as it is selfish and un-Christian. 

Here is the letter : 

To the Editor of the American Citizen — Sir : I have 
been much interested in two or three of your editorials 
that have been sent to me, notably in that wherein you 
oppose the division of the school fund. It gives me 
pleasure to write a word in hearty commendation of the 
spirit of true Americanism. True Americanism is as 
absolutely alien to Know-Nothingism, on the one hand, as 
it is to every form of foreignism on the other. 

Every foreigner who comes to this country is in honor 
bound to become an American citizen pure and simple, 
without any qualification. He has no business to bring 
into our American political life the questions of European 
politics, and especially the religious and race rivalries of 
Europe. He is bound not to act as an Irishman or 
German, Englishman or Scandinavian, but purely as an 
American. It is an outrage that any one of our political 
conventions should insert into the party platform planks 
to catch any division of the foreign vote, because it is an 
outrage that there should be any division of our voters 
who cast their votes as foreigners. We have nothing to 
do in our political platform with the rivalry between 
Germany and France, with the question of home rule for 
Ireland, or of union for the British empire ; all we are 
concerned with are the questions of American politics, 
and we have the right to demand that every American 
voter should vote purely with reference to these questions. 
But if the foreign- born citizen who comes over here 
honestly and in good faith fills the duties of American 
citizenship and acts as an American pure and simple, it is 
most emphatically an outrage to discriminate against him 



in any way because of his birth-place or his creed. I 
have had the honor of knowing a number of gentlemen 
who have been to Congress from the Northwest during 
the past few years, and among the very stoutest Ameri- 
cans of them all I could name certain congressmen who 
happened to be born in Germany, in Sweden or in Nor- 
way. In the same way, during my term of service in 
the New York Legislature, when I came to sjelect the 
most important committee with which I have had to work, 
and when I had to choose my four colleagues, purely 
from considerations affecting the public service, I found 
that no less than three of them were Irish by birth or 
descent. 

It is always a pleasure to me to say anything I can on 
behalf of straight Americanism in any form. 
Yours truly, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 



MANIFESTO OF THE LOMBARD PEACE UNION. 

At the time of the recent troubles in Sicily the Lom- 
bard Peace Union addressed to the people of Italy the 
following manifesto, which has in it the ring of a genuine 
love of the people and of the purest sort of patriotism : 
" To the Italians: 

" Most grave events, threats of greater evils, have re- 
cently saddened and are saddening the country ; great in- 
stitutions of credit ruined, others in peril ; the revenue of 
the State exhausted, and the national economy powerless 
to improve it ; rebellious famine in Sicily and in the Pole- 
sine ; a fratricidal war threatening every moment and 
even invoked by some senseless people, just as, in a fit 
of despair, death is invoked. 

" Italy, raised up as it were the pledge of peace and 
of civilization in the community of nations and as it were 
a promise of redemption to the common people still bur- 
dened by the remnants of feudalism, has failed to accom- 
plish its proper mission. In order to follow the mirage of 
ancient military glory, it has squandered all the resources 
of the country in the foolish rivalry which the European 
governments are keeping up in multiplying the instru- 
ments of war. 

" For want of means, it has become impossible to aid 
the needy classes ; thus while the life-blood is drawn from 
the national industries by the heavy imposts, the condi- 
tion of the laboring men is becoming harder and harder. 
And when the wretched inhabitants of Sicily, to whom 
Garibaldi had promised helpful economic reforms, were 
driven by despair to revolt, with anguish we had to see 
them repressed without a thought being given to remov- 
ing the causes by efficient remedies. 

" Hence, we cannot help feeling interested in the 
matter, we who at times of great emergency have raised 
our voice not to excite hatred but to produce concord. 
In the sadness of the present hour the members of our 
Society can not refrain from calling attention to the fact 
that the prime cause of the national economic depression 
and of the failure to relieve the condition of labor is the 
enormous military expenses ; that the tension in interna- 
tional relations is due above all to the provoking attitude 
of the nations in arms and to the continuance of old 
prejudices, fostered by many rulers rather than coin- 
batted ; that the deeds of violence, the incendiarism, the 
scenes of blood, the cruelties of every sort are the natural 



